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The third and last chapter is devoted to the conditions demand¬ 
ing operative procedure, and with a few illustrative cases is very 
complete. 

The general appearance of the book is excellent and a credit to 
the publishers. F. C. F. 

Psychiatry: A Clinical Treatise on Diseases of the Fore- 
Brain, based upon a study of its structure, functions, and nutri¬ 
tion. By Theodore Meynert, M.D. Translated, under the 
authority of the author, by B. Sachs, M.D. Part I., The An¬ 
atomy, Physiology, and Chemistry of the Brain. New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. r885. 

First Notice. 

The part of the original work of which this is in part a transla¬ 
tion was reviewed in the October, 1884, number of the Journal 
of Nervous and Mental Disease. Meynert is perhaps the 
most involved of German-writing medical authors, and a transla¬ 
tion of such an involved writer is a task of enormous magnitude. 
Putnam’s translation of Meynert’s “ Brain of Mammals ” was an 
ambitious attempt, which certainly was not a complete success by 
reason of its being made by an English-thinking person. The 
attempt, however, was worthy of all praise, since it introduced to 
English-speaking readers one of the great masters of cerebral 
anatomy. The translator of the present volume deserves great 
credit, apart from the merits of his translation, for a well-meant 
attempt to render Meynert more familiar to English-speaking 
medical men. 

The translator, in his preface, says : “ For the shortcomings of 
my translation I crave the indulgence of the reader. I am quite 
certain that those best acquainted with the original will not 
underrate the difficulties of the task and will be most lenient in 
passing judgment upon my errors.” The present volume only 
includes that portion of the original first part which is devoted to 
the “ Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry of the Brain ” ; the 
portions relating to prosencephalic diseases being reserved for a 
second part. That the present work of Meynert is entirely up to 
date cannot be said, since it bears, in many places, evidence that 
some of the work was written in 1875, or even earlier ; some in 
1880, and some between 1880 and the date of publication. A 
work so written can scarcely be homogeneous and this must of 
necessity add to the difficulties of the translator. 

The preface gives a succinct digest of certain of Meynert’s 
views, and therefore deserves quotation : “ The reader will 

find no other definition of ‘psychiatry’ in this book but the one 
given on the title-page: ‘Clinical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Fore-Brain.' ” It must be obvious that this translation is not 
clear, and would be liable to ridicule by a captious critic, similar 
to the ridicule heaped upon Dr. Mann’s title : “ Psychological 
Medicine and Allied Nervous Diseases.” It would have been 
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better if Dr. Sachs had rendered this passage : “ The only defini¬ 
tion of psychiatry accepted by myself is that found on the title- 
page —‘ Diseases of the Prosencephalon.’ [Ridicule is, by very 
shallow critics, too often heaped upon such ambiguities, and it is 
best to avoid even this ridicule.] The historical term psychiatry, 
i.e., ‘.treatment of the soul,’ implies more than we can accom¬ 
plish. Were I to give a functional designation to the morbid 
affections of the fore-brain, I would choose the term, ‘ Diseases 
of the Mind.’ And on this term I would insist, in order to avoid 
the common fallacy that it is permissible to regard the contents of 
cortical memories as paled sensory images, although we acknowl¬ 
edge the origin of these memories from external sensory stimuli. 
[The tendency to alternate the first person singular and plural 
here exhibited runs through the whole translation, and, it must 
be said, is a decided blemish.] 

“We shall show in this book that the fore-brain can neither give 
rise to hallucinatory phenomena, nor that its functional manifes¬ 
tations, the so-called ‘ memories ’ are possessed of the slightest 
sensory qualities. It would be better, therefore, to speak of 
memory-symbols. In our memory of the most glaring sunlight, 
of the most intense roll of thunder, there is not as much as 
the billionth part of the light of a glow-worm, or of the sound 
produced by the falling of a hair upon water. But is there any 
other word in our language with which to designate phenomena 
devoid of all sensory qualities, but the word psychical ? The most 
conspicuous fact regarding the functional activity of the fore-brain 
accentuates the difference between the abstract and material 
character of our concepts. The latter is lacking altogether, and 
is purely a matter of external perception. But the centres for such 
perception are in the basal portions of the brain, and not in the 
/<Wi?-brain. * * * Dissatisfied with the statistical method, 

which laid inordinate stress upon hereditary predisposition to dis¬ 
ease, I have considered predisposition as a form of disease, and 
not as a condition antecedent to it. I have above all referred to 
the anatomical peculiarities constituting predisposition. I was 
not content, as others have been, to accept the mystical conception 
of heredity, but have insisted on the anatomical peculiarities in 
patients which constitute predisposition. And these peculiarities 
were inferred not only from external appearances but also from 
a due consideration of all abnormal proportions of the body. In 
an article published as early as 1878, I showed that the nutrition 
and excitability of the brain must be regarded as depending upon 
the reciprocal relations existing between the weights of the brain 
and of the heart. 

“ As regards the doctrine of predisposition, and more particularly 
the doctrine of heredity, which has been carried to the extreme of 
assuming the existence of innate ideas, and which in clinical medi¬ 
cine has led to the erroneous theory of moral insanity, I have 
deemed it necessary to criticise in its proper connections, Dar¬ 
win’s theory of the inheritance of acquired faculties, as has been 
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done before me by other German authors, among them DuBois- 
Reymond and Weissmann. It is taking altogether too simple a 
view of things, to regard morality as one of man’s talents, and as 
a definite psychical property which is present in some persons and 
lacking in others. Indeed there is great truth in Weissmann’s 
observation : ‘Talents do not depend upon the possession of any 
special portion of the brain ; there is nothing simple about them, 
but they are combinations of many and widely different psychical 
faculties.’ * * * Thinking physicians * * * will dis¬ 

tinguish between those who are possibly ‘ called ’ to disease, and 
that fortunately smaller number of persons who are, in the saddest 
sense of the term, ‘ chosen ’ for disease.” 

As Meynert accepts manie raisonnante as a clinical form, it is 
obvious that his objection is not to moral insanity as a psychosis, 
but to certain views explicatory of its existence. At the same time 
it seems a little like begging the question to claim that any 
true psychologist held that talents were aught more than the sum- 
total of a series of combinations ; one element being deranged, 
the whole tumbles into confusion. 

In the main, Dr. Sachs’ work has been well done. He has ren¬ 
dered the English-speaking profession a service in presenting to 
it this work of Meynert’s. An exhaustive review of the present 
section is not desirable, for the work requires reading as a whole, 
rather than as a segment. When completed it will be reviewed 
at length. The work of the publishers is in the main well done. 
Typographical errors, like “ call ” for “ cull,” are noticeable, but 
are relatively few. The perusal of the work is recommended to 
every one interested in psychiatry. J. G. Kiernan. 



